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In most ways the biography confirms the opinion of Bulwer that may 
be drawn from his own writings. It does not lead us to attribute to him 
greater depth of imagination, but rather a greater preponderance of good 
sense over fancy and feeling than the novels might be thought to indicate. 
For example, his interest in the occult was coolly skeptical and his final 
attitude toward the subject was almost explicitly that of the modern, dis- 
illusioned though puzzled psychic investigator. His political effectiveness, 
his oratorical brilliance, the versatile activity of his mind as shown in his 
letters, are all just what we should expect. 

Further, this should be said: the Life gives us finally a substantial re- 
spect for the man of whom it treats. Bulwer had no such genius for self- 
pity as Rousseau, as Byron, or even as Dickens. He cannot at once disgust 
and attract, and by so much he seems the more manly. His character has 
the dignity of honorable ambition, if not of devotion to art in the highest 
sense. It has the magnetism of keen intellect if not of those deep, whole- 
souled natures we call greatest — and in the long run it commands respect. 
As a piece of writing, the Life is as clean, straightforward, and interest- 
ing as Forster's Dickens. 



The Life or Florence Nightingale. By Sir Edward Cook. Lon- 
don: The Macmillan Company, Limited, 1913. 

The desire to know how greatness of character originates can never be 
fully satisfied; yet in the life of such a woman as Florence Nightingale — 
a life in which we see character developing as an independent force — we 
seem to get a certain light upon the mystery. Do heredity and environ- 
ment furnish the all-sufficient explanations? Cases of eccentric or ex- 
tremely specialized genius sometimes lead us to think so. Emerson, we 
remember, had as much hereditary right to metaphysical insight as any 
seventh son of a seventh son to occult powers. Similar cases of inherited 
tendencies are not hard to find. But what of Florence Nightingale? 

Some of her traits may be easily accounted for. Kindness of heart, 
gentleness of soul, mental acuteness, belonged to her by heritage. But 
none of her family ever displayed the wonderful force of character and 
initiative that were hers. Considering as a whole her busy, eventful, com- 
passionate life, we are constrained to regard her as one of nature's fresh 
starts — a successful attempt to produce a new and higher type of human 
being. Among founders of families and originators of new movements, 
such persons are occasionally met with, and they are always sharply 
differenced from those who are distinguished merely by that intensity 
which results from narrowness. 

That Florence Nightingale was not one of the narrowly intense is 
proved by the story of her early life — her period of aspiration. She was 
well equipped to shine in society — and in society of the brilliantly intel- 
lectual sort which was open to her she unfeignedly delighted. But she 
put it aside. So original was she in thought and expression that unques- 
tionably she might have won notable success in literature. The literary 
career was repeatedly urged upon her; but she put it aside in favor of a 
way of life that involved, besides great labor, stubborn conflict with con- 
ventional opinion, with military prejudice, with medical jealousy, and with 
religious intolerance. Plainly she was not one of those women who are 
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untouched by love or by the desire for love; intellectually she approved of 
marriage and temperamentally she was fit for it. Yet she put love aside, 
not without recognition of its worth, but entirely without the sentimen- 
tality of sacrifice and even with a kind of brusquerie. 

Indeed, in all this putting aside there was none of the mockery of 
asceticism. " Do you think me an ascetic?" she once wrote to Dr. Suther- 
land, who had urged her not to sacrifice the body to the spirit. " Asceti- 
cism is the trifling of an enthusiast with his power, a puerile coquetting 
with his selfishness or his vanity, in the absence of any sufficiently great 
object to employ the first or overcome the last." Nor was she a mere 
fighter, loving contention for its own sake. The fine balance of her nature 
is seen in her perfect freedom from conventionality — a freedom unaccom- 
panied by any love for the opposite quality in itself. For insincere trifling 
with the idea of goodness she had only amused contempt, and she wasted 
little patience on those who, in the guise of helpers, hindered her. But 
for the more ordinary feminine type, whose destiny is to adorn and bless 
a home, she had kindness and appreciation. Of her charming and accom- 
plished sister she wrote: "No one less than I wants her to do one single 
thing different from what she does." But for herself, she was calmly 
certain that the life of home and the approved occupations of women were 
not sufficient. On one page of a religious work she had been reading, en- 
titled Passages from the Life of a Daughter at Home, she made this pun- 
gent marginal note : " Piling up miscellaneous instruction for oneself — the 
most unsatisfactory of all pursuits!" Always she was conscious of a 
high destiny, and the final truth about her, so far as it is humanly discern- 
ible, seems to be that in her the mind could not by virtue of its versatility 
and power of enjoyment lead the will, but the will used the mind for the 
purpose it chose. Method, order, grasp of detail, her most conspicuous 
qualities in later life, were not native tendencies; they were patiently 
cultivated. ' 

How closely connected are insight and real earnestness of purpose — the 
earnestness that is not merely the result of a fixed idea — may be seen in 
many of her comments upon life. The sayings of Florence Nightingale 
have indisputably the flavor of a great nature. Such natures have a way 
of getting directly to the heart of a question, and to them a certain shrewd- 
ness and vital humor are seldom unnatural. Instinctively we think of 
Joan of Arc, of Anselm, of Abraham Lincoln. Miss Nightingale was 
not invariably right — who is? — but she had insight, and her vivacity, her 
power of saying exactly what she meant, are constant sources of delight 
and edification. We need not be surprised, moreover, to find that, like 
many other practical persons, she was something of a mystic; and although, 
as the result perhaps of the influence upon her of such minds as those 
of J. S. Mill, Jowett, and George Eliot, she tried to formulate her beliefs 
in somewhat too positivistic a fashion, her faith was essentially simple and 
genuine. 

The complete story of her life as told by Sir Edward Cook is valu- 
able as a part of the history of civilization; but chiefly it is of significance 
as portraying through her own words and acts the character of the 
woman, as no mere analysis could portray it, showing us how much of 
solid worth and unsentimental benevolence there was in the "ministering 
angel " of the Crimea, and how much of lovable human nature in the stem 
temper of the reformer — above all, illustrating that greatness of character 
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which is founded on spiritual independence. The book, therefore, in all 
its voluminous detail repays the most careful reading. 



The Intimate Letters op Hester Piozzi and Penelope Pennington. 
Edited by Oswald G. Knapp. New York: John Lane Company, 1914. 

Additional information about Dr. Johnson's Mrs. Thrale will be sure to 
prove attractive and interesting to a rather large circle of readers. "We 
are, surely, further removed in spirit from the eighteenth century than 
from Elizabeth's spacious times or from the age of Pericles, and Mrs. 
Piozzi was as much of her time as was the object of her greatest admira- 
tion, Dr. Johnson. Throughout her desultory, familiar, self-expressive 
correspondence she is, when she does not merely gossip, as much occu- 
pied in her light way with analyzing current values as was Dr. Johnson 
in his weighty way. She was a moralist because moralism was culture. 
Moreover, life was to her an exciting affair; its variety offered endless 
opportunities for the exercise of a critical and appreciative mind. For 
every one of the ills of existence this amelioration at least was provided: 
that one could always make a just remark about it. Having said the right 
thing, one felt orientated with the universe; ruffled feathers could be 
smoothed and the humming-bird flights of a lively mind could be resumed 
with fresh courage. To be ill, to be bled, to be physicked, to witness the 
sufferings of a gouty husband, to observe a charming female friend " going 
into a decline " — these were miseries to be reckoned with. But one could 
at least judge them rightly, and, in taking the proper attitude, feel a 
self-respectful satisfaction. One studied, therefore, to get the right note 
of resignation or of appreciative sentiment into every opinion, and one 
saved one's mind alive. 

In all this there was zest, but no very deep or infectious enthusiasm. 
Indeed, it sometimes seems as if Mrs. Piozzi and her contemporaries enter- 
tained the most flattering opinions of anything in literature or life with 
which their critical acumen could find no fault, whether or not the thing 
itself afforded them much real enjoyment. On the other hand, whatever 
offended their sense of proportion was likely to seem wholly contemptible. 
But if there is a certain dry superficiality in Mrs. Piozzi's quaintly charac- 
teristic self-revelation, at any rate she never committed the romantic error 
of magnifying her joys or sorrows to infinity. She is usually shrewd, 
bracing, and wholesome; her letters are full of an unfailing animation, 
of an admirable vigor. At the same time among all the little pleasant 
flashes of disposition in which the letters abound, there is little indication 
of character or even of especially strong mentality. There is no denying 
that an occasional quotation of words emanating from one of the greater 
personalities — such as that of Fanny Burney — contrasts rather strikingly 
with the great mass of Piozziana. 

In short, after a perusal of the intimate correspondence of Mrs. Piozzi, 
the reader will be able to see more clearly than before what was the nature 
of the fascination which this woman exercised upon Dr. Johnson, and 
also what it was that made possible his severe reprobation of her conduct 
after the death of Thrale. For even men as subject to violent prejudice as 
the great Lexicographer do not east off friends for, so to speak, technical 
reasons. Prejudice, like admiration, is of slow growth, and generally 



